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Encouragement for Teachers 


| 8 HE position of women teachers is 80 promi- 


1 nently before the public that the following 
paragraph from the January 11th issue of Time 
and Tide, the English feminist paper, seems 
especially timely : 


* in two adjoining columns 
of the Manchester Guardian were re- 
ported side by side Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
speech to the Ineorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters of Secondary 
Schools and the fifteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the National Union of 
Women Teachers. The juxtaposition 
was, if not intentional, certainly fortu- 
nate. Said Mr. Wells, speaking of Mr. 
Sanderson of Oundle: I put it to you 
as a thing that Sanderson believed in 
firmly, that THE TEACHER is to be 
the very soul and center of a recon- 
structed human life—nothing less than 
that. Only by and through the teacher 
—the heroic teachers of the world, not 
all the teachers—will it be possible to 
conceive of any escape from the dis- 
tressing, unsatisfactory life that man- 
kind lives today.’ 

“That is a strong thing to say, but 
a difficult thing to deny and, if it be 
true, then the National Union of 
Women Teachers, growing steadily 
year by year in size and strength, is 
doing work of the first national impor- 
tance, since it is fostering in the 
woman teacher a sense of the value 

oft her high calling, and is asking her 
to stand on her own feet and insist 
on fair treatment and just recogni- 
tion for her profession, for herself and 
for the children whom she teaches.” 


Women Vote in Kenya 
ENYA belongs to the East Africa Protee- 
torate. In its new constitution all adult 
Indians, male and female, are given the com- 
munal vote. Qualifications are unnecessary. 


The Vote, feminist paper of London, England, 


comments as follows: 


„ * * the granting of the vote to 
Indian women in Kenya will act as a 
further incentive to our suffragist 
friends in South Africa to secure votes 
for women there.” 


Lady Astor to Be Honored 
SIGNAL honor is to be paid Lady Astor, 
conservative member of the English 
House of Commons for the Sutton Division of 
Plymouth since 1919, according to Viscount 
Astor, former member for the constituency and 
now sitting in the House of Lords. 

He announced that a painting is to be placed 
in parliament commemorating the arrival of 
the first woman member of the House of Com- 
mons in the person of Lady Astor, the former 
Nancy Langhorne, of Virginia. 

The picture will be hung on the wall of the 
main staircase just below the place where 
Queen Elizabeth is portrayed. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Co-eds Training for the Ministry 

OMEN are to be admitted as students 

on the same terms as men to the new 
college for training Congregational ministers 
formed by the union of Hackney College and 
New College, London, England. In a bill for 
the union of the two colleges, which will be in- 
troduced into Parliament in the coming Ses- 
sion, provision is made under which women will 
be admitted as freely as men, without sex 
prejudice, or any limitation being set on their 
numbers. 


Girl Accomplishes Swimming Feat 
TWENTY - YEAR -OLD Anglo- Argentine 
girl swimmer, Lillian Harrison, has com- 
pleted a swim across the River Platte, being 
the first person to accomplish the feat. She 
started from Colonia, on the Uruguayan side, 
and reached Punta Lara, near La Plata, a dis- 
tance of about 30 miles. She swam for 24 
hours, 19 minutes. 


Others who have attempted to swim across 
the River Platte, including Enrique Tirabocchi, 
who swam across the English Channel last 
summer, and Romeo Maciel, who has made 
several unsuccessful attempts to swim the Eng- 
lish Channel, swam longer distances in the 
River Platte, but deviated from a direct course 
and failed to reach the opposite shore. 


Equal Rights in Matrimony 
N attack upon the double standard of vir- 
tue was made by the Rev. C. Jefares 


McCombe of Columbus, Ohio, while sermoniz- 


ing on “How to Be Happy Though Married.” N 
Urging careful and deliberate choice of a 
partner “with character,” Rev. Dr. MeCombe 
asserted that “every young man who leads a 
young woman to the altar of matrimony should 
place upon the marriage altar a reputation as 
clean, a character as spotless, and a purity as 
stainless as he expects to find in his bride.” 
Wo marriage can be happy unless governed 
by the law of co-operation, when two wills, tem- 
peraments, dispositions, souls unite to establish 


a new democracy and a new republic,” said 
Rey. Dr. McCombe. 


Noted Feminist to Visit United States 
AME RACHEL CROWDY, the only wom- 


an Chief of a Section in the Secretariat 


of the League of Nations, at Geneva, is to visit 
the United States, on a lecture tour, early in 
1924, where she will speak on the preventive 
work of the League in connection with the 
white slave traffic, and the opium menace. 


How It Works in England 


DECISION handed down by the presi- 
dent of the divorce division in London 


is significant of the result of sex-equality legis- 
lation. The court ruled in effect that the nor- 
mal rights of the mother and father being 
equal under the law, ly the rights of the 


child were to be considered as different. 
“4, 


Equal Rights 


Louisiana Woman Assistant District Altormey 
LOUISIANA newspaper, the Shr@peport 
Times, of December 22, contains the fol- 

lowing news item: 1 
‘Miss Nannie A. Kilpatrick, well 

known woman attorney, took the oath 
of office as seeond assistant district 
attorney Friday before S. O. Williams, 
clerk of court. Miss Kilpatrick suc- 
ceeds John Butler, who resigned from 


this office several months ago. She 
will assume her new duties January 1. 


“Miss Kilpatrick is the daughter 
of the late Capt. J. H. Kilpatrick, 
well-known attorney of Shreveport. 
She studied law in the office of B. F. 
Roberts, city attorney for three years 
and was admitted to the bar in 1915, 
the second woman in Shreveport to 
gain this distinction. 

“Prior to her study of law Miss 
Kilpatrick was engaged in clerical du- 
ties at various local business firms 
and was also a school teacher at one 
time. During the last 18 months she 
has been connected with the law firm 
of Barksdale, Clark and Van Hook. 

“Miss Kilpatrick is said to be the 
first woman to become an assistant 
district attorney in the state.” 


Miss Kilpatrick’s struggle for recognition is 
not unlike that of hundreds of other women 
who have entered the professions; it is dis- 
tinctive, however, because she has won her 
fight. Dependent upon her own resources, she 
studied law while employed as stenographer 
in an attorney’s office. Intelligent, capable 
and efficient, she was soon entrusted with a 
large share of the legal work of the office. 
After passing the bar examination, however, 
she was refused a partnership in the office, or 
employment, except as a stenographer, solely 
because she was a woman. Other law firms in 
the city refused her employment on the same 
plea, “We cannot have a woman lawyer con- 
nected with us,” and being unable to purchase 
the necessary books and equipment and pay 
the rent of an office of her own, for years 
Miss Kilpatrick has been forced to work as a 
stenographer or as a typist in order to sup- 
port herself. All the time, however, she has 
made a fight for recognition in her profession. 
It will help other women to know that at last 
this measure of success has come to one who 
80 richly deserved it. } 


Want a Woman Alderman 
OMEN’S (organizations and public- 
spirited women of Milwaukee, Wis., are 
struggling with the question of women candi- 
dates for aldermen. According to the Milwau- 
kee Journal, the business of city government 
touches the women more intimately than they 
have realized. They have found it reaches don 
into their homes and into their lives every d. 
of the year. 

Acting as city officials seems to be the logi 
method of attending to modern housekeep 
taking care of children and the supervisir 
the food supply. 
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RECENT STUDY WOMEN INDUSTRY 


| By Sun Wuirs, 
Member of the National Council of the Woman’s Party. 


HE WOMAN’S BUREAU of the Department of Labor has the job which she performs in the home. If she is a married woman, 8 


recently published a bulletin on women in South Carolina indus- 
tries, “A study of hours, wages and working conditions,” the reading 
of which furnishes much food for thought as to the right solution 
of the industrial problem of women. The following excerpts are 
quoted from the bulletin: 


“The protection of women in industry is necessary, not pri- 
marily because of a striking physical inferiority of women to 
men, but because of the need for conserving women’s energies 
in the interest of the race. It is particularly imperative for 
women to have reasonably short industrial hours, since so 
many of them are called upon to perform two jobs—one as 
wage-earners in factories, mills or stores, the other as home- 
makers, attending to household duties and caring for the 
family.“ 

As to night work, the report says: 

“It is generally agreed by those interested in the protection 
of women that night work is detrimental to the health of 
women engaging therein and should be prohibited by law. 
There is usually great danger that married women compelled 
to become wage-earners will attempt to look after their fam- 
ilies by day and to work in a mill or factory by night, snatch- 
ing a little sleep in between. Obviously women should not be 
allowed to carry a double burden of this sort, as it is a severe 
tax on human endurance.” 7 

Along the same line it is said: | 

“In any discussion of the hours of labor for women it is 
necessary to bear in mind that women workers frequently are 
home makers as well as wage-earners, that many of them take 
care of families and perform home duties before and after the 
hours spent in industrial establishments.” : 

“If women are not protected against overlong working 
hours, excessive fatigue results, which acts as a poison to the 
system, decreasing output and increasing accidents during 
working hours, sapping energies and destroying ambition for 
activities after an industrial day.” 


In another part of the report this apnears: 

“A fact admitted by progressive and far-sighted citizens in 
South Carolina, as elsewhere, is that essential as it is to pro- 
tect the interests of men who are industrial workers, it is of 
even more immediate concern to safeguard women since they 
so often enact the additional role of mother and home maker. 
Moreover, the greater necessity for control of standards affect- 
ing women workers is due to the fact that women have been in 
a weaker position economically than have men; they have not 
been able to control conditions for themselves. 

* * 

“A fallacy that has been more or less current is that women 
go into stores, factories and mills because they prefer the 
kind of labor that they perform there to housework. Al- 
though many women frankly admit that they like working 
outside better than in the home, the great majority of wage- 
earning women must do both; they have their household 
duties to attend to in addition to their industrial job. More 
than one woman stated that it was necessary for her to get 
up at 4.30 or 5 o’clock every morning in order to perform the 
necessary tasks, and that the cooking, sewing, cleaning, scrub- 
bing and caring for children had to be attended to each day 
after her industrial job. Several women were found at work 
over a wash tub on their Saturday half-holiday, as this was 
the only time possible for doing the family laundry. 

“The great bulk of the women lived at home, and even 
though some of them did not have the full responsibility of 
caring for the home, they usually assisted with the household 
tasks at night and on Saturday and Sunday.” 


It is thus seen that the wage-earning woman holds two jobs. The 
time she saves from one she devotes to the other. The one is a job 
that brings her a wage return and strengthens her position eco- 
nomically. The other is a job which she performs without pay, with- 
out recognition, and without any attempt at regulation or protection— 


these services belong to her husband by law. The job is considered so 
mean that it is rarely the case that the men of the family will lend 
a hand to help her. The attitude of the average man toward this home- 
making job is reflected in an instance cited by the Women’s Bureau 
in another bulletin: In one of the investigations examined for in- 
clusion in this report, a schedule was found on which a man reported 
that he had a ‘dependent’ mother to whom he contributed $5 a week, 
but in return received his board and lodging free.” 


Is it any wonder that “many women frankly admit that they like 
working outside better than in the home.” 
work outside, and, of course, they like it better. However low their 
wages may be, there are nene at all in the housework. 


In another report by the Woman’s Bureau (Bulletin No. 30) occurs 
this significant statement: 


“Shortly after the recent war it seemed that women had 
won a permanent place for themselves among the wage-earn- 
ing citizens of the country; and yet it took only a few months 
of unemployment, with both men and women losing their 
chances to earn, for a general hue and cry to be raised 
against the retention of women on jobs which might be filled 
by men. ‘Back to the home’ was a slogan all too easily and 
indiscriminately flung at the wage-earning woman by those 
who had little conception of the causes which forced her into 
wage-earning pursuits. Before any intelligent estimate can 
be made of these causes, the home responsibilities of wage- 
earning women—and by this phrase is meant their economic 
responsibilities as well as their home-making activities—must 
be known and appreciated. With the facts on this subject 
once established public opinion can be trusted to form a more 
satisfactory policy on the vital issue of women’s right and 
need to work for wages.” | 


The significant thing about this quotation is that it admits that 
it was “a few months of unemployment” that raised the hue and 


They get paid for the 


ery “Back to the home,” and by. this admission points to competition 


for jobs as a reason for restricting women’s opportunity to 
the job that pays. : 

As to the economic necessity for women working outside the home. 
and as to their being permanent workers, the report on South Caro 
lina industries is emphatic. This is shown by the following quotations: 


“The antiquated theory that women work for pin money is 
exploded not only so far as married women are concerned, but 
also for single women. Many instances were found of daugh- 
ters who were bearing heavy financial and domestic burdens 
because the mother was a widow or the father’s wages were 
too low to maintain the family. 

“Recent years have piled up evidence of the necessity for 
many women to support themselves, and frequently, depend- 
ents, for life. Many investigations have offered proof of the 
tendency of women to acquire a trade and stick to it as 
tenaciously as do men. Such evidence emphazies women's 
need, similar to that of men, for industrial training, opportu- 
nities and advancement, so that the days of middle age, when 
responsibilities are apt to be heaviest, may not bring also a 
declining earning power.” | 

Often man-controlled labor organizations, in attempting to justify 
their position as to equal opportunities for women in industry. and 
the fact that woman’s position in labor organizations is no better than 
in non-labor organizations, have used this argument, now declared 
by the Department of Labor to be a fallacy—that women are not to 
be considered a permanent factor in industry and therefore cannot be 
easily organized. The question might well be asked—has an effort 
been made, commensurate with women’s growing importance in indus. 
try, to bring them into these labor organizations, now controlled by 
men? Until this is done, the problem of the wage-earning woman is 
purely a feminist problem. 
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THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT . 


Men and Women shall have Equal Rights throughout 
the United States and every place subject to its jurisdic- 
tion. 


THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


HE Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate is the first 

group in Congress before which the Equal Rights amendment will 
come for action. The supporters of the amendment will present the 
argument for its passage to this committee on February 6th. The com- 
mittee will then have the responsibility of making a report upon the 
subject to the Senate. 

Every woman who believes in Equal Rights for men and women 
can help in this first step in securing the passage of the amendment 
by writing to each member of the Judiciary Committee urging a favor- 
able report of the amendment from the committee, so that the measure 
will come before the Senate with the committee’s endorsement. 

We ask each reader of this paper to write such a letter. This is 
very little for each woman to do for the Equal Rights campaign—but 
these few letters will be of inestimable value in letting the Senators 
on the Judiciary Committee know how women feel about Equal Rights. 

Will you do your part? 

The members of the Senate Judiciary Committee are: Republicans 
—Brandegee, Connecticut; Borah, Idaho; Cummins, Iowa; Colt, Rhode 


Island; Sterling, South Dakota; Norris, Nebraska; Ernst, Kentucky; 


Shortridge, California; Spencer, Missouri. Democrats—Overman, 

North Carolina; Reed, Missouri; Ashurst, Arizona; Shields, Ten- 

nessee; Walsh, Montana; Stanley, Kentucky; Caraway, Arkansas. 
They may all be addressed at the Senate Office Building, the United 


States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


SO EASY 


NE of the arguments most frequently advanced against the Fed- 

eral Equal Rights amendment is that the multitudinous inequali- 

ties that exist under the law can readily be eliminated by action of the 
various state legislatures. People cheerfully assume that it is an easy 
matter to draft, introduce and have passed any number of individual 
bills covering specifically all the legal discriminations against women. 
Equal guardianship laws, equal inheritance laws, equal marriage and 
divorce laws, the right of a married woman to her own services and 
earnings, the right of a married woman towork without artificial handi- 


' caps, equal pay in government posts, equal jury duty—all of these 
things are so obviously in tune with established principles of justice 
that to the uninitiated it appears only necessary to give the word to 
transform the statutes. 

Those who have experimented with the case, however, have arrived 
at a wholly different conclusion. It is a colossal task to raise the status 
of woman one iota by state action. Each detail as it is taken up calls 
forth its own particular opposition. In states where equal guardian- 
ship does not obtain, for example, any attempt to equalize parental 
rights is met with positively savage resistance. A member of the 
Maryland General Assembly declared, when asked to vote for equal 
guardianship, that if the mother and father had Equal Rights over the 
child, their contending wills would “tear it to pieces.” The mother 
would send it to one Sunday school, while the father would command 
it to go to another. She would bid it wear this and he that, and so on, 
until the poor child would perish from conflicting orders. This same 
member predicted the dissolution of society if Equal Rights should 
ever prevail in the home, and he lifted his eyes to the high heavens in 
supplication against so overwhelming a calamity. The equal guard- 
ianship bill failed, as might have been anticipated by anyone acquainted 
with the genus legislature. 

Yet even after this spectacular lapse of justice an important Balti- 
more newspaper had the audacity to claim editorially that there was 
no need for a Federal Equal Rigitts amendment, because it was “so 
easy” to adjust inequalities in the law by action of state legislatures. 

When people fail in the sense of justice sufficiently to oppose Equal 
Rights being written into the constitution of our country, it is scarcely 
probable that they will include this principle in their local statutes. 
It is “so easy” for men to continue to deal unjustly with women that 
the only safeguard against the continuance of this habit lies in the 
Equal Rights amendment to the Federal constitution. 


THE LODGE-GREENE AMENDMENT 


PROPOSED amendment to the national constitution has been 

introduced by Senator Lodge in the Senate and Representative 
Greene in the House, giving to Congress the power to prohibit or to 
regulate the hours of labor of women and children in certain occupa- 
tions. The proposed amendment reads: 


“The Congress shall have power to prohibit or to regulate 
the hours of labor in mines, quarries, mills, canneries, work- 
shops, factories, or manufacturing establishments, of persons 
under eighteen years of age and of women.” (S. J. Resolu- 
tion 36:; H. J. Resolution 83.) 


To such an amendment the Woman’s Party is opposed; first, on the 
ground that it would do actual injury to women; and second, on the 
ground that it would establish a wrong principle in our national 
constitution. 

An amendment empowering Congress to prohibit women, but not 
men, from working in mills, canneries, factories, or any other industry 
would be a menace to women compelled to earn their living, for it 
might mean that when unemployment was serious, women would be 
barred from positions desired by men. Regulation by Congress of 
the hours of labor of women would subject women to an additional 
handicap in competing with the unrestricted labor of men. 

The United States Constitution now contains no provision that 
differentiates between the rights of men and women. The Lodge- 
Greene amendment would establish the principle of discrimination 
between men and women in the supreme law of our land. The Wom- 
an’s Party objects to any amendment that would empower Congress 
to enact legislation based on sex, as would the proposed amendment. 

In its Declaration of Principles the Woman’s Party expresses its 
stand for Industrial Equality. The Declaration reads: 

“Women shall no longer be barred from any occupation, but 
every occupation open to men shall be open to women, and 
restrictions upon the hours, conditions and remuneration of 
labor shall apply alike to both sexes.” 

In aecordance with this prineiple, the National Woman’s Party 
opposes the proposed amendment. 
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BRINGING STATE LAWS INTO HARMONY WITH THE FEDERAL AMENDMENT fr 


HE objection has sometimes been 
brought against the Equal Rights 
amendment that it might create confusion 
in the state laws affecting the position of 
women. 

The answer of the Woman’s Party is that 
each legislature at the time it ratifies the 
Equal Rights amendment or at some other 
time, can bring its state laws into harmony 
with the amendment and thus avoid any con- 
fusion. 


This same fear was once expressed concern- 
ing the federal suffrage amendment. It was 
contended that the suffrage amendment would 
throw into disorder the state laws on poll tax, 
registration and qualification of voters, elec- 
tion frauds and so on. It was claimed, for 
instance, that if the suffrage amendment were 
adopted there would be tncertainty as to 
whether a poll tax regulation applying to men 
only would be extended to include women or 
whether it would be wiped out altogether. 

What really happened after the adoption of 
the national suffrage amendment was that each 
state having any necessity for so doing, enacted 
legislation bringing its state laws into har- 
mony with the national amendment. 

An example is the action of the state of 
Mississippi. Before the national suffrage 
amendment was adopted, Mississippi had a 


statute on poll tax, reading: 


“There shall be assessed * * * 
a state poll tax of two dollars on 
each and every male inhabitant of the 
state over twenty-one * * * years 
of age. (Hemingway’s Code, 
Sec. 6885.) 


Although Mississippi refused to ratify the 
national suffrage amendment, nevertheless, 
after the amendment had passed Congress and 
while it was awaiting the required thirty-six 
ratifications, the Mississippi legislature en- 
acted a law regulating the payment of a poll 
tax by women, to become effective in case the 
proposed suffrage amendment became a part 


By Burnita SHELTON Mattruews, LL. M. 


Legal Research Secretary of the Woman’s Party 


of the federal constitution. The provision was 


as follows: 


“The payment of poll taxes shall 
hereafter be required of females the 
same as is now required by law of 
male citizens.” (Miss. Laws 1920, 
Ch. 153-4.) 


Mississippi also adopted an amendment to 
the state constitution in order to bring the 
state constitution into harmony with the na- 


tional amendment. (Miss. Constitution, Sec. 
243.) 
Another example is Virginia. 


Virginia’s constitution at the time of the 


proposal of the suffrage amendment read as 


follows: 


“Every male citizen of the United 
States, twenty-one years of age, who 
has been a resident of the state two 
years, of the county, city, or town, 
one year, and of the precinct in which 
he offers to vote, thirty days, next 
preceding the election in which he 
offers to vote, has been registered and 
has paid his state poll taxes, as here- 
inafter required, shall be entitled to 


In preparation for the possible adoption of 


the amendment, the Virginia legislature, al- 
though it refused to ratify the amendment, 
passed a law to become effective in ease the 
amendment finally received the necessary 
thirty-six ratifications, as follows: 


“Every female citizen of the United 
States, twenty-one years of age, who 
has been a resident of the state two 
years, of the county, city, or town, 
one year, and of the precinct in which 
she offers to vote, thirty days next 
preceding the election in which she 
offers to vote, has been registered, 
and has paid her state poll taxes as 
hereinafter required, shall be entitled 
to vote. * * 


“All the provisions of law in any 
way concerning elections “+ * 
shall be applicable to the registration 
and voting of women in like manner 
and to the same extent as they are 
now applicable to the registration and 
voting of men.” (Va. Acts 1920, Ch. 
400. ) 


Other states, such as Alabama, Maryland 
and West Virginia, waited until the suffrage 
amendment had gone into effect and then called 
a special session of the legislature to bring 
their statutes into harmony with the national 
amendment. (Ala. Acts 1920, Extra Sess., p. 
124; W. Va. Acts 1920, Zatra Sess., Ch. 2; Md. 
Laws, Extra Sess., p. 1.) 


Just as supplementary legislation by the 
states was enacted to carry out the suffrage 
amendment, so supplementary legislation by 
the states will be necessary to show in what 
particular way each state wishes Equal Rights 


to be established within its borders. For in- 4 
stance, let us take a state where men can 3 


obtain divorce more easily than women. The 
national Equal Rights amendment would es- 
tablish the principle that the grounds for 
divorce in the state must be the same for men 
and women. The state would then have to 
decide whether the grounds of divorce now 
existing for men should in the future be the 
grounds for both men and women, or whether 
the grounds now existing for women should in 
the future be the grounds for both men and 
women, or whether new grounds should be 
established for both men and women. The 
state would have the right to do as it pleased 
except that it could not have different grounds 
of divorce for men and for women. 


The Equal Rights amendment would simply 
establish the general principle of Equal Rights 
for men and women as one of the fundamental 
principles of our government, to which prin- 
ciple all state laws must conform. Each state 
would then be free to deal with the manner of 
establishing Equal Rights, in any way it 
thought best. 


A MASQUE IS NOT A PAGEANT 


— 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


of this year, that the ceremony will take the form of a “masque.” 


by MacKaye 


It has been learned by the vast numbers preparing for the Inez Milholland Memorial to be held August 6, 
To many people the word “pageant” is a familiar thing that brings 


to mind pictures of community actors, or school children, or colle ge students, representing a period in history, or art, like the Shakes 


pearean Centennial pageant, or the land of the Pilgrims. 


“Masque” is a term unfamiliar to the lay mind. 


Hazel MacKaye, who is now engaged in writing the Inez Milholland Memorial Masque, erplains the difference between the meaning 
of the two forms of dramatic art in the following article. 


H, this moot point— What is the dif- 
“ference between a pageant and a 
masque?” Ever since the beginning of 
pageantry as a conscious movement in our 
community life, twelve to fourteen years ago, 
earnest and well-meaning workers in this field 
have endeavored to define these terms. But, 


for the most part, those who have been work- 
ing creatively with symbolic drama, have veer- 
ed away from any attempt to standardize or 
classify the various forms that were being 
evolved, fearing that thus to pigeon-hole and 
tabulate them would tend to make them rigid 
and inelastic—that the important thing wea 


wages. 


not to seek a definition but to seek to leave 
creative minds free to evolve new forms, ever 
more plastic, ever more adapted to meet the 
growing needs of this re-discovered and grow- 
ing art“ 

* Nef the question reveals 

HArstood the memorial to 
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ue Milholland is called a masque rather than 
d pageant I will try to explain, with as little 
‘pedantry as possible. 

The word “pageant” generally means an his- 
toric drama constructed in a series of episodes, 
complete in themselves but linked together by 
a central motivating idea. A pageant might 
be likened to a series of beads on a single 
thread, the beads corresponding to the epi- 
sodes and the thread to the idea. A pageant 
differs from a play in that, a pageant’s cen- 
tral idea must relate to some impersonal sub- 
ject. One cannot imagine, for instance, a 
pageant on the subject of the domestic diffi- 
culties of Mr. and Mrs. Over Rich and their 
progeny. No, a pageant’s underlying theme 
must have some impersonal or universfil ap- 
plication, such as the history or growth of a 
nation, a city, a movement or an institution. 


An individual life, however, can well be 
used to interpret the history and growth of 
an entire movement. This was what I did in 
writing the ‘Susan B. Anthony Pageant,’ which 
ty presented in Washington some years ago. 

u this pageant I reproduced historic scenes 
from the life of Miss Anthony, but the link 
that bound the scenes together was the history 
of the woman suffrage movement which I in- 
terpreted through the means of symbolic 
friezes, illustrating the different stages of the 
Zrowth of the movement. In other words, Miss 


Anthony’s personal life was used to interpret 
the larger impersonal history of a great social 
movement. 


The term “pageant” is also used to cover 
many dramatic forms which are difficult to 
classify but which are more like “Ceremonials” 
or “Dramatic Services” or “Dramatic Rituals.“ 
These forms are being used more and more ex- 
tensively by the churches in their Nativity and 
Easter observances, being presented in the 
chureh edifice itself, as a part of the service. 
They are usually called “pageants,” yet I sup- 
pose they are more properly related to the old- 
time morality and mystery plays. 

Our own two “pageants” given this year 
at Seneca Falls and the Garden of the Gods 
were far more in the nature of a “Ceremonial” 
than a pageant in that we used our own ban- 
ners and insignia and councils as the basis for 
the idea we were presenting, using the dra- 
matic picture of the first Equal Rights meet- 
ing as a means of heightening the effective- 
ness of our picture of today—through relating 
the past with the present. But no one would 
have understood had we called it a “Dramatic 
Ceremony.” Everyone knew, however, that a 
pageant was a big spectacle with color, music 
and movement. So we let it go at that. 

A masque, on the other hand, is a symbolic 
drama in which the protagonists are not ac- 
tual but impersonal or allegorica! characters. 


Equal Rights 


They may be personifications of human char 
acteristics, such as justice, charity, service, or 
fairy or legendary characters, such as were 
used in the Elizabethan Masques. For this 
reason the masque is more unified, dramatical- 
ly, than a pageant which has a more lyric nar- 
rative form. 


The reason I have chosen to use the masque 
form in this memorial to Inez Milholland is 
primarily because that very wonderful girl 
was, in reality, a symbol—a symbol of the 
undying love of liberty in the human heart. 
Her life can best be interpreted, therefore, by 
means of symbolism, by means of the conflict 
between the universal forces of retrogression 
and progress in the human soul. I shall use, 
of course, incidents from her life, but they will 
be illustrative of the larger underlying mo- 
tives of the masque, itself, just as my brother 
in his Shakespeare Masque, “Caliban of the 
Yellow Sands,” used in his interludes, scenes 
fromeactual Greek and Roman drama, tho’ the 
theme of the masque was the evolution of 
humanity (Caliban) thro’ the 2 power 
of beauty. 


My memorial masque will interpret the 
crusading spirit the will to find the truth 
which is common to all humanity but which 
was more nobly exemplified by the life of Inez 
Milholland than any other woman of her 
time. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


NE of the most important ac- 
tivities of the Woman’s Party 
is the organizing of Professional 
Councils for the purpose of sweep- 
ing away the prejudice and tradi- 


By Doctor Mary O’MALLEy, 


Chairman Physicians’ Council of the W omen 's Party 


and 


Clinical Director of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


the world still regards women as 
assistants, not equals. 

This is true in spite of the fact 
that the constructive work. that 
has been carried on by the women 


tion which today restrict the activities of women in every field. The 
particular work of the Physicians’ Council is to destroy the prejudice 
which vests the practice of medicine in men and denies women equal 
opportunity and recognition. This prejudice against women doctors 
is especially marked in four respects: 

First, in regard to training, several important medical schools like 
Harvard do not admit women. Women are acceptable as teachers in 
comparatively few schools. 

Second, in seeking appointive positions, women doctors find them- 


selves at a disadvantage because o . In most city hospitals it is 
impossible for a woman medical school duate to secure appoint- | 
ment as an interne. According to statistics published in the American 


Medical Association Directory for 1921, out of 482 general hospitals 
approved for interne service only 40 admit women internes. In many 
states the law says the “assistant superintendent may be a woman,” 
implying thereby that the superintendent must be a man. 
Discriminati 

Third, in the government service, whether state or federal, men 
are given the preference in salary, position and promotion, even when 
a woman physician has received a higher civil service rating. As an 
example, a woman is rarely appointed departmental chief or director 
in the public health service, federal or local. 
Fourth, despite the splendid service rendered by women doctors 
all over the country during the 1 ey were never given the rank 


and salary in the army and nav wen to men doctors. 
In short, it may be said th business and law, 


of the medical profession of the United States furnishes one of the 
most striking exemplifications of feminine progress in the professional 
fields. There are women specialists in every field of medieine and 
some of them have made enviable records in their special scientific 
branches. 


Women Physicians for Women 
One branch in which women have been especially successful is 


psychiatry. Their value in this kind of work seems to have received 


early recognition, for many of the states have had for years laws 
requiring women physicians to look after the women’s needs in state 
hospitals and to give special treatment to women patients, but unfor- 
tunately there are still many hospitals of this class which fail to 
recognize the need of such provisions. 

The annual report of the various hospitals * the insane through. 
out the United States show that there are mapy state hospitals where 
very few, if any, women occupy positions on the staff. St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, in Washington, is an outstanding example of liberality to 
women, and of full recognition of their ability. When Dr. William A. 
White took charge of the institution twenty years ago he succeeded in 
convincing the Civil Service Commission of the benefits the women 
patients would derive under a staff of women physicians. If it were 
not demonstrated anywhere else than by the success which has attended 
this step, the large staff of women physicians in this great federal hos- 
pital would be sufficient evidence of the justice of granting Equal 
Rights to women physicians in all hospitals of the country and equal 
opportunity to women in every branch of the medical profession. 
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February 2, 1924 


DISCRIMINATIONS AGAINST BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 


A communication from Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles to the members 
of the Business and Professional Women’s Club in Wilmington, Del., of 
which she is legislative chairman. Mrs. Hilles will speak before the 
National Executive Committee of the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club in Dallas, Texas: | 


ELLOW members of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club: | 

Recently in Philadelphia a distinct and far-reaching discrimination 
was made against women as Realtors. The Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board defeated the motion to admit women as members—further, a 
motion was passed to admit to the Board corporations and co-partner- 
ships which have women as members, but these women will not be 
allowed to take active part in the club, nor will they be allowed a 
franchise. | 

The Business and Professional Women’s Club, above all other or- 
ganizations, should realize that any discrimination against women 
either in the law, or in custom reflected from the law as to what occu- 
pation or industry they shall enter is a blow at their industrial free- 
dom, and their right to an economic independence—an injustice that 
they should resent. | 

There has recently been introduced into Congress an amendment 
called the Lucretia Mott amendment, which reads, “Men and women 
shall have Equal Rights throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” The passage of this amendment would 
take from the existing laws all discriminations against women, and in 
consequence would put women in the strongest position to combat the 
injustices resultant of unjust customs, as reflected from unjust laws. 

To no other organization of women in this country is the passage of 
this amendment more vital than to the Business and Professional 
Women. You remember that only recently one of our own members, by 
one of the leading trust companies, was refused the loan of a small 
sum of money because they did not want a woman as a guarantor.” 
As a rule, only those whom the shoe pinches are likely to make an 
effort to get relief—but what I want this organization to understand 
is that there is a principle at stake, and no one can tell at what time 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Support of Amendment in Kansas 


HE following communication has been received from Mrs. Sena 

Hartzell Wallace of Kansas City, Kansas, who is state superin- 
tendent of the Department of Americanization of the Kansas Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union: 


“T have made a careful study of the literature of the Wom- 
an’s Party and am fully in sympathy with the Lucretia Mott 
amendment. I shall do all in my power to bring about its 
adoption. I was shocked to learn that any state legislature 

refuses to employ women in clerical positions. Kansas had 
four women members of its legislature last session. Still, our 
laws are not all they should be. I have a friend, an ordained 
minister, who was refused a clergy pass because she is a mar- 
ried woman. I am writing the Woman Preachers’ Association 
that the way for them to overcome that outrage is to work for 
the adoption of the Lucretia Mott amendment. | 

“T have been a lecturer for years for the National W. C. T. U. 
I have spoken in two-thirds of the states and crossed the con- 
tinent twice. While I have a voice, or pen to lift, it shall be 
for enfranchisement of women. I hope to live to see the day 
when Equal Rights shall be the law of the land. God speed 
that day.” | 


Activities of the New Jersey Branch. | 
URING the past week Mary Dubrow, national organizer in New 
Jersey, has spoken on the Equal Rights amendment before 


many meetings in various parts of the state. In Atlantic Highlands 
Miss Dubrow aroused great interest in the amendment among the 
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the pinching shoe may be theirs. We do know that there are others 
many others—to whom such discriminations work unbearable hard- 
ships, and it is our duty to do all in our power to remove all existing 
laws which permit such abuses. 

Recently the Central Labor Union of Washington received from the 
president of the American Federation of Labor a message protesting 
against the passage of the Lucretia Mott amendment. This same 
American Federation of Labor denies to women entrance into the 
Barbers’ Union or the Moulders’ Union. Unless the rule has been 
recently changed, union moulders are prohibited under a heavy fine 
from teaching any part of their trade to women. Mr. Valentine, presi- 
dent of the Mouiders' Union and a vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, said that he had obtained the discharge of a number 


of women core makers by informing their employer that union mould- 


ers in the shop would not use cores made by women. The Carpenters’ 
Union also excludes women, thus shutting out thousands of workers 
in box factories and furniture factories. | 

It is inconceivable that a group of women like the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club should not realize or understand that by 
special welfare laws for the industrial women they are putting that 
group back into the class with minors, and that further helps to 
atrophy any effort that women should make in their own defense. 

One of the worst resultant features of these limitations is that 
women are paid less than men. There is no excuse today for any 
business or professional woman not to be able to inform herself as to 
the legal status of women, the discriminating laws against them, and 
the resulting injustice. With such knowledge there is no excuse for 
inactivity to right the wrong, except indifference—or, spelt in a 
different way, selfishness. | | 

The Business and Professional Women’s Club is about to enter 


into an international scope—more than ever it behooves us to realize 


our own barriers, and to remove them, so as to enlarge our powers and 
to be in a position to help ourselves, as well as the women of the world. 
FLorence Bayarp HILLxõ, 
Legislative Chairman of the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club of Wilmington. 


members of the Woman Auxiliary. At Passaic she was the speaker 
before the Council of Jewish Women. 


In Weehawken a well-attended meeting of the Woman’s Party 
was held in the home of Mrs. Mary Schneider. Mrs. Marguerite 


Kitchen, treasurer of the New York branch, made a stirring speech. 


Miss Dubrow also spoke at this meeting. 


Mrs. Regina Kine Bordner of Clifton has become a Founder of the 
Woman’s Party and has been appointed the district chairman of her 
congressional district. 

Mrs. Nellie Ward Spitzer of Hoboken, one of the most active mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Party in New Jersey, has recently accepted ap- 
pointment as a member of the state board. 


Illinois Branch Opens Permanent Headquarters 
HE active campaign of the Illinois branch of the Woman’s Party 
continues during the winter months under the direction of the 


Illinois state executive committee, with the assistance of Rebecca 
Hourwich, as state organizer. 


Permanent headquarters have been taken at the Auditorium 
Hotel with Katherine Fisher as acting headquarter’s secretary. | 


“Open House” was kept at the headquarters on Saturday after- 
noon, January 19th. Every day s served from four to six with a 
different hostess in chgz At this time members and 
friends meet to beg ted and to discuss the work 
in Illinois 
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TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


REASURER’S REPORT, National Woman's Party, Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C. Auditor: Nettie Trail. 
Receipts of National Headquarters, December 7, 1912, to January 
19, 1924, 81, 241,105.24. 
Contributions, membership receipts and other receipts, January 19, 
1924, to January 25, 1924: 


Mrs. G. L. Hamilton, N. . $ 100.00 
Mr. O. T. Claggett, D. C............ 10.00 


Mrs. E. A. Gaskill, Mass 
Mrs. Richard Franchot, D. C.... 


Miss Julia S. Lucky, Fla. 5.00 Miss M. Fotheringham, N. Y.... 10.00 
Miss Martha Goebel, D. CO. 15.00 Mrs. N. N. Gellatly, Conn 50 
Mrs. G. T. Dunlop, D. CO. 10.00 Miss Myrtle C. Winn, Ind 50 
Mrs. John N. Duryee, D. CO. 1.00 Anonymous, N. .. 3 10.00 
Miss Esther Sayle Root, N. . 5.00 Per Dist. of Columbia Branch: 
Mrs. Mary R. Scott, MÄd. 1.00 Miss Carrie Wilson 25 
Mrs. Belle Lydick, Ore 1.00 Miss E. C. Quinlan, Minn 5.00 
_ Mrs. B. H. Meyer, D. C.............. 1.00 Miss Iulia Pollitzer, N. . 25.00 
Mrs. H. W. Hardon, N. 50 Mrs. Chas. W. Lewis, Md. 20.00 
Mrs. M. Ascough, N. K 10.00 Mrs. Frank P. Read, Va............ 5.00 
Mrs, 8. Goffin, Fla. 20.00 Miss J. V. Thompson, D. CO. 5.00 
Mrs. M. T. Pflaster, Va. 10.00 Per Louisiana Branch: 
Miss E. N. S. Lytle, D. C. 10.00 AdG Kal. . 5.00 
Dr. M. B. Pontius, Ind................ 5.00 Miss Nell B. Lynn 5.00 
Mrs. J. R. Van Schaick, D. C. 1.00 Miss Willie Grace Johnson. 1.50 
Miss M. W. Cottle, Mass 50 
Mrs. Emily Stowe, D. O. 1.00 Mrs. G. H. Cassity.................... 5.00 
Per Texas Branch: Mrs. T. L. Barlow... 50 
Mrs. R. J. Brackenridge... 5.00 
Mrs. Kate G. Winston 5.00 arenen... eee 50 
Dr. Eleanor A. Harthill......... 50 Mrs. G. O. Dunmire 5.00 
Miss Mary B. MeKenzie 50 Miss Edwina Guynemer........ 50 
Mrs. Henry Callaan 50 Mrs. J. D. Wilkinson................ 5.00 
Mrs. Joe Callahan.................... 50 Mrs. Gussie Tooke Hill.......... 50 
Miss Virginia Failey.............. 50 Mrs. Theresa Russell, D. C.. 1.00 
Mrs. E. H. Gibbs. 50 Miss Cora M. Mac Mullen, D. C. 1.00 
Ze 1.00 Mrs. C. T. Madsen, III. 1.00 
Mrs. Sid Kuykend all 50 Mrs. Rose Heineck, Wash.......... 2.50 
50 Mrs. N. Sumner Lincoln, D. C. 1.00 
Mrs. O. H. Pro vines 50 Rent of rooms at Headquarters 227.00 
Mrs. W. M. Stephenson 50 Sale of literature 50 
Mrs. A. P. Clark, Jr., D. CO.. 10.00 —ſ ã—w»— 
Miss Ruth A. Tuttle, N. 250.00 Total receipts through January 
Miss Kate R. Lipop, Va.............. 5.00 $ 855.25 
Miss M. Hughes, D. C.................. 10.00 Total receipts, December 
Mrs. Percy Read, va 10.00 1912, to Jan. 25, 1924. “a 241,960.49 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


(From The Evening Telegram, New York City, January 11, 1924) 


* HE battle to remove inequalities that women are supposed to 
be becoming restive under is one of the most interesting now be- 
ing fought in the State Legislature. The National Woman’s Party 
is making a drive that would place women on an equal plane with men 
in every respect. 

“Senator Nathan Straus, Jr., has introduced a bill compelling 
women to serve on juries. In support of the measure Senator Straus 
said: 


„The new status of women—a wider opportunity to ex- 
press herself politically—will redound not only to the benefit 
of her own sex, but to the great improvement of our social and 
political life. 


Women Sponsor Bills 


The bills to give woman the same rights and obligations 
as men in regard to jury service are heartily endorsed by 
Judge M. Warley Platzek, New York Supreme Court, First 
Judicial District; Judge Frederick Kernochan, Chief Justice, 
Court of Special Sessions, New York City; Judge Edgar J. 
Lauer, Judge Alonzo G. McLaughlin, Judge Burt Jay Hum- 
phrey and many others.’ ” 


Equal Rights 
(From The Vote, London, England, January 4, 1924.) 
Protection of Women and Children 


66 HE Women’s Freedom League has repeatedly protested against 

unequal legislation for men and women in industry, and espe- 
cially against our legislators’ habit of linking up women with children 
in making regulations in industry. We are glad to see that our suf- 
frage friends in America are with us in this principle. In Equa. 
Ricuts, the organ of the National Woman's Party, for December 22nd, 
we are told that many of the recent labor laws enacted in that country 
have established an identical standard of protection for women in 
industry, and for children in industry. The Connecticut law, for in- 
stance, reads: 


„No public restaurant, cafe, dining room, barber shop, 
hairdressing or manicuring establishment, or photograph gal- 
lery shall employ any minor under 16 years of age, or any 
woman, between the hours of 10 o’clock in the evening or 6 
o’clock in the morning.’ 


“Tt is not so long ago since the whole world believed, and acted up 
to its belief, in keeping women in political tutelage; the point of view 
of the whole world has got to,be altered in regard to the economic or 
industrial tutelage of women, It is impossible to work for women’s 
equal opportunities and equal pay with men in industry if restrictions 
are to be put on the work of women which are not also placed on the 
work of men; and it is ridiculous to pretend that adult women who 
are capable of earning their livelihood are not capable of taking care 
of themselves. Women keenly resent men’s grandfatherly legislation 
in these matters. They claim that, if night work is bad for women, it 
must also be bad for men; that in that case there should be as little 
night work as possible, but that what there is should not be monopo- 
lized by the members of one sex. 

“We entirely agree with the Woman’s Party in its declaration that 
identical legislation for women and children is unfair to both groups. 
It subjects women to restrictions that make it difficult to get well- 
paid jobs, and it prevents youth from getting the protection it needs. 
The Women’s Freedom League agrees with the Woman’s Party in 
saying: ‘Give to adult women the same freedom in earning their liv- 
ing that is given to adult men. Give the children the full protection 
they need. Having given boys and girls an equal chance to grow to 
maturity, let us give them equal freedom to use that maturity as they 
will. So the human race will reach its maximum growth.“ 


(From Collier’s, January 26, 1924.) 
Children Are Not Voters” 


3 2 COOLIDGE’S first message to Congress contained 


the following, which deserves wide and careful thought: 


‘For purposes of national uniformity we ought to provide, 
by constitutional amendment and appropriate legislation, 
for a limitation of child labor, and in all cases under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government a minimum 
wage for women. 


“This sentence is important. Laws for women and laws for chil- 
dren should not be linked together. There may be honest difference 
of opinion as to the wisdom of a minimum wage for women, but who 
dares to question the iniquity of child labor? Keep these two issues 
separate and distinct. Arguing them together is unfair to both and 
will get results for neither. The women ought to be competent to take 


care of themselves. We grown-ups must take care of the children. 


The Children’s Amendment must pass!” 
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